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EXTRACTED FROM A MEMOIR OF RACHEL 
LLOYD. 


« The path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

Perhaps in few instances has this truth been 
more exemplified than in the experience of this be- 
loved and honored Friend ; and it is encouraging 
to believe that records like the present may stimu- 
late other travellers in the pathway to the king- 


dom, and animate them, whatever may be their 
trials and difficulties, to hold fast the beginning 
of their confidence steadfast unto the end. 

Rachel Lloyd was the daughter of George and 
Deborah Braithwaite, of Kendal; Friends well es- 
teemed fortheir religious experienceand stability, 
whose pious endeavors to train up their children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, were 
eminently blessed in this their eldest child. She 
was remarkable, from her earliest years, for a 
deep sense of reverence towards God, and a great 
fear of offending him. ow tee 

In her twenty-third year, she was married to 
our late dear friend, Samuel Lloyd, and settled 
in Birmingham, where the remaining sixty-three 
years of her life were spent. In this new posi- 
tion, the same decision of character, and the 
same scrupulous adherence to duty, for which she 
had been conspicuous before, marked her daily 
course. She loved the truth as itis in Jesus, 
and believed that the religious views in which 
she had been educated were in accordance with 
the principles of Christianity, as set forth by our 
Lord and his apostles. She was faithful in her 
support of them, both by precept and example, 
in her intercourse with others. 

For many years she filled the office of Elder 
in the Society to which she was so undeviatingly 
attached, and many can bear testimony to the 
tender solicitude which she evinced that those 
on whom the gift of the ministry had been be- 
stowed, miglit be faithful in their divine Master’s 


| 
| 


service. She was herself careful not to neglect 
any opportunity of meeting with her friends, both 
for the worship of God, and the promotion of 
good order in the church. (4 < Sle 
In setting out for the Yearly Meeting in 1810, 
her affectionate heart appears to have been tried, 
and she remarks, “I felt rather more than 
usually low, though assured our dear offspring 
are under better protection than the kindest 


_| parental care can extend; and the Lord alone 


can truly bless our going out and our coming 
a Meee ot a: + wita> qo kettesce wee 
_ “Reached home in safety, and found our dear 
circle in usual health, nothing in domestic or 
other matters having materially suffered through 
our absence ; and surely it is a favor to have 
been thus allowed to repair to the solemn annual 
gathering, to be among some of the saints of the 
Lord, to hear his name exalted and his dealings 
declared ; and ob, that a reverent sense of the 
mercy vouchsafed, and my own unworthiness, 
may deeply humble my heart, and lead it to in- 
creased dedication and watchfulness; and that 
nothing may be too near or too dear to part with, 
so that I may win Christ and be found in Him 
at last.” 

Inreference to the ministry of Wm. Forster, on 
one occasion, she remarks, he closed his deeply 
instructive communication with words to this 
effect: ‘‘ We do not want an eloquent ministry, 
we do not want flowery language,—we want a 
baptizing ministry, a ministry that will break 
the hard heart, and heal the wounded one,—a 
ministry that will lead us to Christ, the fountain, 
and leave us there.” ‘ 

Seventh mo. 3d, 1842. “The anniversary of 
my birth-day. I knelt, and unto the Lord I 
was bowed down greatly. Surely I do not think 
myself whole; I need the Great Physician’s 
help, being almost cast duwn below measure. If 
I could know that any poor pilgrim, who was 
tried like myself, had got safely into the havén 
of rest and peace, it would encourage my droop- 
ing soul. Oh! that I could find Him whom m 
soul loveth, and be enriched with his legacy ot 
peace. My heart is full of desire to grow in * 
grace and in the saving knowledye of God.” .% 

The character of those who are worthy off 
double honor, cannot always be fully portrayed, 
without the appearance of eulogy ; but whilst’ it 
is desired distinctly to mark who it is that maketh 
them to differ, and to ascribe all real exeel’ence 
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to the work of His grace alone, the force and{and then appeared desirous of rest, saying “I 
beauty of example ought not to be lost; and of| shall soon be asleep.” Once more she was 
our dear friend it may truly be said, that, “ given | aroused by a short paroxysm of pain ; then again 
to hospitality,” the poor as well as the rich were | closed her eyes in a sweet slumber, to open them 
fed from her table ; those she esteemed the Lord’s | no more on earth.— Annual Monitor. 
messengers were peculiarly welcome, and the 
stranger found a resting place at her gate. Her 7 
bounty was not confined to local charities, nor a ae 

to claims more directly at home; it was of aj Mary Harris, of London, a maid, young and 
diffusive character. From her fifteenth yearshe | beautiful, went often with her relations to the 
wept and she worked for the Negro race. The) meetings of the people called Quakers, and had 
last time she rode out she went to pay some of! a love raised in her to the blessed truth, and to 
her accustomed calls at the abodes of poverty; | them who held it in a pure conscience; yet still 
she was then in her usual health, and remarkably | lived in the customs and fashions of this evil 
active for a person eighty-four years of age. At; world. But the same love of God that had be- 
tke close of that very day she fell and broke the | gotten tenderness in her heart, and love to truth, 
bone of her hip. This afflictive dispensation | followed her, and would not suffer her to sit down 
commenced a fresh era in her life; from being | in the world without trouble. The Lord visited 
active and independent, she was rendered help- | her with great weakness, so that she grew ill, and 
less, and obliged to rely on the assistance of | fell intoa consumption, for about three years; and 
others. In this season of severe trial, the fruits | being often visited by Josiah Coale, and put in 
of the Spirit were manifested in meek submis-! mind to consider, whether the hand of the Lord 
sion, patience, and thankfulness for remaining | was not upon her for her unfaithfulness and dis- 
favors, often contrasting her own experience with | obedience, she did consider the matter, and the 
that of those less favored than herself, with out-| Lord set it home upon her heart, and she cried 
ward accommodations. Most endearing was the| to him for mercy; and applied her heart to the 
intercourse into which these new circumstances | Lord and his faithful messengers, saying, ‘ I 
introduced the junior members of her large | have hardened my heart at many precious meet- 





family, who regarded it as their privilege to| ings, when the Lord hath smitten me, and I have & 


minister in auy way to her comfort. seen plainly that the Lord would have gathered 

Toward the end of the 11th mo., 1853, she| me; but I said in my heart, if I receive this, if 
was seized with an illness, whiclt she thought | I give up to this, I must be a Quaker, and I can- 
would “take her home.” She remarked that | not be aQuaker.” Then would I take my heart 
she had been hitherto nicely helped along, and | from attending upon the ministration of truth, 
that she should ‘be helped to the end; for help | and then my heart became more hard. ‘ What 
was laid on One mighty to save, and able to de- | shall Ido,” said she, ‘that now I may receive 
liver. She had now arrived at that period when | the faithful sayings of the servants of the Lord?” 


faith was soon to be exchanged for sight, prayer | ‘Oh! that my heart were open, but now itis " 


for praise, and grace for the fruition of glory. | shut and hard ; when shall I find mercy in this 
Thinking her end was near, she said with | state?” 
emphasis, “I live to die; I die that I may live} She remained so for some time, and grew 


eternally. Don’t be distressed for me; my | weaker and weaker in body; and on the first day hy 


Saviour is near, whose own dear name is love.’’| she took her bed, she was much under the 
She spoke of the joys awaiting her, of the eternal | righteous judgments of the Lord, and felt his 
crown of glory with which the sufferings of this | word in her heartas fire. But the Lord in judg- 
present time were not to be compared, and re- | ment remembered mercy, and having brought her 
marked to her medical friend, ‘ I do not see how | very low, he showed her the child’s state, which 
I can do better than be left in the hands of the | she with great delight desired; and, indeed, she 
Lord” . . . . . . . + « « « « «| became as a little child, fit for the kingdom of 

Fifth mo. Ist. She sank rapidly during| Heaven. Then did the Lord rend the veil, and 
the night, and was able to say little during the | showed her his glory, and the preciousness of bis 











following day, the last she spent on earth. On| pure truth, and the light shined out of darkness, 4 


being reminded of the Saviour’s words, “ Peace | and in it she saw light, and received the know- |” 


I leave with you ; my peace I give unto you”— | ledge of God; and her heart was filled with joy | 


she warmly rejoined, “Peace, peace.” . . .!and praises to the Lord, saying, “I am well, I s 


Those present seemed treading with her the’ feel no pain, I am full, my cupruns over. Lam 


borders of that heavenly kingdom, of the joys of filled as it were with marrow and fatness. I have 3 


which she was so soon to partake, and, in some seen his glory, and tasted his precious truth. 


degree, to realize the happiness of being “ absent | How pure is God’s everlasting truth! Nothing § 


from the body, and present with the Lord.” so pure; and‘ they who indeed receive it, are 
About 11 o’clock, she welcomed with much | made pure by it. Praised be the Lord, who hath 
pleasure the return ofabeloved son and daughter, made me partaker of it and placed me among his 
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people.” 
several persons who came to visit her, to their 
several conditions, showing to some who lived in 
pleasure, her hands, saying, “‘ See here, the Lord 
hath made these bones bare for my rebellion, 
because I would not submit to his blessed truth. 
He hath brought me to the dust, and I must lay 
down this body as a sacrifice. Oh! do not you 
stand out; it will cost you dear, if ever you find 
mercy.” Then she would sing praises to the 
Lord, and exhorted all speedily to embrace truth, 
and warned others professing truth from follow- 
ing the fashions of the world, crying to the Lord 
to wash her thoroughly. Some would say to her, 
‘“‘Tt may be thou mayest recover.” ‘“ No, no,” 
she replied, “‘ I must lay down this body for my 
rebellion. In my vain life, if any had said I 
should recover, it would for a little time seem to 
refresh me; and if they had said, surely I could 
not live long, it would cast me down ; but now I 
long for death. [ must lay down this body; 
‘for,’ said she, ‘when I received God’s everlast- 
ing truth, I received the sentence of death,’ and 
this she was positive in all along.’’ 

More sensible expressions she uttered, which 
I omit for brevity. About half an hour before 
her departure, she was taken with a very great 
trembling, and seemed to be somewhat troubled ; 
when one near her said, “‘ What is the matter? 
art thou in any doubt concerning the truth of | 
which thou art made partaker?” She replied, | 
“No, no; that is God’s pure everlasting truth, 
which the people of God called Quakers are made 
partakers of, and for which they suffer; that is 
everlasting, that is the true spirit, and their God 
is my God; and although I see it not now, as I 
have seen it, yet I bring in my testimony, that 
is the truth that shall abide forever; that is | 
pure, and nothing that is defiled shall be sheltered 
under it. That is the truth which enlighteneth 
every man coming into the world; the little seed 
in me is become great, great, great! Blessed be 
God, who hath placed me among his people, and | 
I possess what they possess ; and when the faith- 
ful die as I die, my portion will be their portion ; 


she breathed a little thicker for about a quarter 





of an hour, and so without a groaw or sigh or the 
least motion, she shut her eyes and slept. She 


died in the year 1668, near Smithfield, London. | 





A complete system of idolatry was carried 


Many precious words she spoke, to| Extracts froma Sketch of the Life of Benjamin 


Banneker, by J. Sauntn Norzis. 
[Concluded from page 820.] 


In the course of a few days, S. Mason sent 
him a poetical letter, which subsequently ap- 
peared in the newspapers of the day. We will 
extract from it a sufficient portion, to evince her 
interest in his welfare :— 


“ An Address to BenyaMiIn BANNEKER, an African As- 
tronomer, who presented the Author with a Manu- 
sertpt Almanac, in 1796.”? 


‘“« Transmitted on the wings of Fame, 
Thine eclat sounding with thy name, 
Well pleased, I heard, ere *twas my lot 
To see thee in thy humble cot, 

That genius smiled upon thy birth, 

And application called it forth ; 

That time and tides thou could’st presage, 
And traverse the Celestial stage, 

Where shining globes their circles run, 
In swift rotation round the sun; 

Could’st tell how planets in their way, 
From order ne’er were known to stray. 
Sun, moon and stars, when they will rise, 
When sink below the upper skies; 

When an eclipse shall veil their light, 
And, hide their splendor from our sight.” 


After continuing for some time in the same 
strain, the authoress proceeds to give an admo- 
nition to the Astronomer :— 


‘* Some men whom private walks pursue, 
Whom fame ne’er ushered into view, 
May run their race, and few observe 
To right or left, if they should swerve, 
Their blemishes would not appear, 
Beyond their lives a single year.— 

But thou, @ man exalted high, 
Conspicuous in the world’s keen eye, 
On record now, thy name’s enrolled, 
And future ages will be told,— 

There lived a man named Binnexer, 
An African Astronomer !— 

Thou need’st to have a special care, 
Thy conduct with thy talent square, 
That no contaminating vice, 

Obscure thy lustre in our eyes.” 


Tn about a year after Banneker had received 
this communication, he sent her the following 


| letter, which is copied verbatim:— 
and my cup is full, it runs over and over.”’ Then | 


“ August 26th, 1797. 
“DeAR FEMALE Frienp :—“ I have thought 
of you every day since I saw you last, and of my 
promise in respect of composing some verses for 
your amusement, but I am very much indisposed, 
and have been ever since that time. I have a 
constant pain in my head, a palpitation in my 


from Egypt to India, and from India to the north- | flesh, and I may say I am attended with a com- 


western extremity of Europe, and to the north- 
castern extremity of Asia, before the year B. C. 
542 ; hence we may account for the fact that the 
days of the week were dedicated to the same or 
analogous deities among nations apparently so 
unconnected, and so unacquainted with each 
other, as the Indians, the Scandinavians, and 


the Romans. Thus ‘Audity War,’ ‘Dies Solis,’ 
the Sun’s day, &c. 





plication of disorders, at this present writing, so 
that I cannot with any pleasure or delight, grati- 
fy your curiosity in that particular, at this pre- 
sent time, yet 1 say my will is good to oblige 
you, if I had it in my power, because you gave 
me good ‘advice, and edifying language, in that 

iece of poetry which you was pleased to present 
unto mé, and I can but love and thank you for 
the same ; and if ever it should be in my power 
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to be serviceable to you, in any measure, your 
reasonable requests, shall be armed with the 


obedience of, 
Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 
BENJAMIN BANNEKER.” 


“Mrs. Susanna Mason.” 


‘“N. B. The above is mean writing, done 


with trembling hands. B. B.” 


This letter was directed to the care of “ Cas- 


sandra Ellicott,” afterwards married to Joseph 


Thornburg, of the house of Thornburg, Miller 


& Webster, of Baltimore. 
The common place book of Banneker, now in 
our possession, gives every assurance, that his 


love for scientific calculations had not diminished 
his prudence in regard to the common affairs of 


life, as a few extracts from its contents will 
show :— 
“Sold on the 2nd of April, 1795, to Buttler, 


Edwards & Kiddy, the right of an Almanac, for 


the year 1796, for the sum of 80 dollars, equal 
to £30. 

“On the 30th of April, 1795, lent John Ford 
five dollars. 12. 17s. 6d. 


“12th of December, 1797, bought a pound of 


candles at 1s. 8d. 

“ Sold to John Collins 2 qts. of dried peaches 
6d.”’ qt. mead 4d. 

“ On the 26th of March, came Joshua Sanks 
with 3 or 4 bushels of turnips to feed the cows. 

“13th of April, 1803, planted beans and 
sowed cabbage seed.” 

These domestic mementos occupy a strange 
proximity with entries of more dignified charac- 
ter. His last recorded astronomical observa- 
tions, for the entire month of January, 1804, 
appear on the same page, with an account of 
money loaned to individuals. 

Being without any data for the purpose, we 
cannot speak with certainty of the year when 
Banneker’s death took place, but believe it was 
1804. It was during the season of autumn that, 
on a very bright day, he had walked out on the 
neighboring hills to enjoy the air. There he 
met an acquaintance, to whom he complained of 
feeling unwell. After conversing a short time, 
they returned together to his cottage, where on 
lying down on his couch, he immediately became 
speechless, and died soon afterwards. 

He had been extremely ill a few years before, 
and, in anticipation of his death, had given par- 
ticular directions to his sisters respecting his 
personal property. He ordered that all the arti- 
cles which had been presented to him on their 
tirst acquintance, by George Ellicott, to assist 
him in his studies, comprising books and mathe- 
matical instruments, aud the table on which he 
made his calculations were to be returned to him, 
as soon as he should be no more. At the same 
time, he requested his acceptance, as an acknow- 
ledgment of a debt of gratitude for his long con- 
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tinued kindness, of a volume of his manuscripts 
containing all his Almanacs, his observations on 
various subjects, his letter to Th. Jefferson, and 
the reply of that statesman. All the interesting 
matter contained within its pages was published 
in 1845, in the memoir of Banneker, by J. H. 
Latrobe.* 

Banneker left to his sisters, Minta Black, and 
Molly Morten, every thing else that he died pos- 
sessed of. Faithful in the fulfilment of his in- 


structions, on the day he died, all the things a 


we have enumerated were sent in a cart, atten- 


ded by one of his nephews, to their place of des- | 
tination, where their arrival gave the first intel- [| 


ligence of his death to the inhabitants of Elli- 
cott’s Mills. To the promptness observed in 
obeying his orders, we are indebted for the pre- 
servation of the manuscripts we have spoken of. 
He was buried two days afterwards ; and, whilst 
the last duties were performing at the grave, 
his house took fire, and burnt so rapidly, nothing 
could be saved! His clock, and every other 
specimen of his ingenuity or scholarship, were 
consumed in the flames ! 

Several months previous to his death, he had 
given to one of his sisters the feather bed on 
which he generally slept, which, after his death, 
she carefully preserved as her only memorial of 
him. Some years afterwards she was induced 
to open it, from feeling something hard amongst 


the feathers, and found a purse of money; a cir- | , 


cumstance which would perhaps be unworthy of 


notice, except as a hint respecting his pecuniary _ 


affairs. In the absence of other evidence, we 
are thus tacitly assured, that his careful manner 
of living left him something to spare, and that 
the evening of the life of the “‘ African Astrono- 
mer” was not overshadowed by extreme poverty. 


Since the preceding sketch was written, we 
have obtained the following communication, from 
one of the first agriculturists in our state. He 
received a mercantile education at Ellicott’s 
Mills, enjoyed many opportunities of seeing Ban- 
neker, and has, therefore been able to furnish 
information of great value to the interest of our 
narrative. 

“In the year 1800, I commenced my engage- 
ments in the store of Ellicott’s Mills, where my 
first acquaintance with Benjamin Banneker began. 
He often came to the store to purchase articles 
for his own use ; and, after hearing him converse, 
I was always anxious to wait upon him. 
making his purchases, he usually went to the 
part of the store where George Ellicott was in 
the habit of sitting, to converse with him about 
the affairs of our Government and other matters. 
He was very precise in conversation and exhibit- 
ed deep reflection. His deportment, whenever I 





*See J. H. B. Latrobe’s Memoir of Banneker, pub- 
lished then by the Maryland Historical Society, and 
in the Maryland Colonization Journal. 
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» the Library of the Maryland Historical Society. 
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saw him, appeared to be perfectly upright and 
correct, and he seemed to be acquainted with 
everything of importance that was passing in the 
country. 

“T recollect to have seen his Almanacs in my 
father’s house, and believe they were the only 
ones used in the neighborhood at the time.* He 
was a large man, inclined to be fleshy, and was 
far advanced in years, when I first saw him. I 
remember being once at his house, but do not 
recollect aaythiug about the comforts of his estab- 
lishment, nor of the old clock, about which you 
enquired. He was fond of, and well qualified, 
to work out abstruse questions in arithmetic. I 
remember, he brought to the store, one which 
he had composed himself, and presented to George 
Ellicott for solution. I hadacopy which I have 
since lost; but the character and deportment of 
the man being so wholly different from anything 
I had ever seen from one of his color, his question 
made so deep an impression on my mind I have 
ever since retained a perfect recollection of it, 
except two lines, which do not alter the sense. 
I remember that George Ellicott was engaged in 
making out the answer, and cannot now say that 
he succeeded, but have no doubt he did. Ihave 
thus briefly given you my recollections of Ben- 
jamin Banneker. I was young when he died, 
and doubtless many incidents respecting him, 
have, from the time which has since elapsed, 
passed from my recollection.” 

Cuarues W. Dorsey, of Elkridge. 


The following is the question :-— 


A Cooper and Vinter sat down for a talk, 

Both being so groggy, that neither could walk, 
Says Cooper to Vinter, ‘I’m the first of my trade, 
There’s no kind of vessel, but what I have made, 
And of any shape Sir,—just what you will,— 

And of any size Sir,—from a ton to a gill !” 

“Then says the Vinter, “you’re the man for me,— 
Make me a vessel, if we can agree. 

The top and the bottom diameter define, 

To bear that proportion as fifteen to nine; 
Thirty-five inches are just what I crave, 

No more and no less, in the depth, will I have; 
Just thirty-nine gallons this vessel must hold, - 
Then I will reward you with silver or gold,— 
Give me your promise, my honest old friend 2” 
“I'll make it to-morrow, that you may depend !” 
So the next day the Cooper his work to discharge, 
Soon made the new vessel, but made it too large;— 
He took out some staves, which made it too small, 
And then cursed the vessel, the Vinter and all. 

He beat on his breast, « By the Powers !?”—he swore, 
He never would work at his trade any more ? 

Now my worthy friend, find out, if you can, 

The vessel’s dimensions and comfort the man! 


Bensamin Banneker. 


We are indebted to Benjamin Hallowell, of 


/ Alexandria, for the mode of solving this question, 


and its answer. The greater diameter of Ban- 


The less 


*Several copies of these Almanacs are preserved in 


| as myself? 


Selected. 


From an ancient book, the title page and con- 
clusion of which are both missing. The au- 
thoress was a woman, a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

“T have sometimes thought it would be a sin- 
gular advantage to the professors of Christianity 
of all denominations, seriously to examine and 
inquire of our own hearts, what our religion has 
done for us ; or what benefits have accrued to us 
from it? Whether the grace we have received 
has assisted us to resist the temptations of our 
soul’s adversary? and whether we are nearer 
salvation than when we first believed? For being 
invested with a power todo a thing, will no 
longer be of use to us, thanas weapply it. The 
grace and good Spirit, though it instruct us to 
deny all ungodliness, is of no further benefit to 
us, but as we obey its teachings, and follow its 
leadings : therefore I am of opinion it ‘would 
not hurt the best Christians nor any others, 
sometimes to ask themselves the following ques- 
tions. Hare I, who assume the name of a Chris- 
tian, departed from all iniquity? Are all old 
things done away, (for he that is in Christ is a 
new creature, ) and do I experience new thoughts, 
new desires, new conversation, a total change, all 
things become regular, uniform and consistent 
with my high and holy calling? Is Christ the 
best beloved of my soul? Does my heart pant 
and my eyes fail for his salvation? Is my soul 
athirst for God? DolI long for his presence 

| more than for hidden treasures? Do I love God 

‘above all other considerations, and my neighbor 

Am I careful lest I offend him? 

| Do I live in constant observance of his laws? 

| Do I live in his fear? Am I circumspect in all 
my words, that I sin not with my tongue? Does 
my conversation become the gospel of Christ ? 
And am I careful to adorn his doctrines, which 
I profess to believe, and be guided by ? 

“Tf, upon a candid examination, this be the 
happy state of the professors of Christianity, my 
soul can rejoice with them, let them call them- 
selves by what denomination or sect they may : 


; for happy is the people who are in such a case! 


Yea, blessed are they whose portion is the God 
of Jacob! On the contrary, if we are only pro- 
fessing, and not in the possession of godliness,— 
if we have a form, but are insensible of the 
power to work a change in our hearts, our reli- 
gion, as yet, has done nothing for us. There- 
fore I entreat all who are in this case, to con- 
sider it as an unfit state for heaven; for if we 
have not witnessed a being created anew in Christ 
Jesus, born of the incorruptible seed or word of 
God ; known a death unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousness, born again of the Spirit, our 
Lord positively says we caunot enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

“Let the time past then suffice, and for the 
future redouble your diligence, and no longer 
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hold the Truth in unrighteousness ; walk circum- | is to be known of God, is revealed in man. It 


spectly as wise, redeeming the time. The king- 
dom of God does not stand in form, but in 
power, neither is religion to be taken up by 
fits and starts, as it suits our leisure and con- 
venience, nor by imitation, but conviction. We 
must cleave to God with full purpose of heart ; 
what our hand finds necessary to do, in this great 
business of salvation, we must do with all our 
might ; we must not indolently seek, but (by 
God’s assistance) ardently strive to enter the 
kingdom of God.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


‘Light is sown for the righteous,” and for the | no darkness at all; if we say we have fellowship 


was this light that enlightened the mind of Peter, 
when queried by the blessed Master, ‘ Who say 
men that I am, and whom say ye that I am,” 
that gave him to see the Divinity, and enabled 
him to say thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. Flesh and blood, said Jesus, hath 
not revealed this unto thee, but the Father who 
is in Heaven, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against it. And men know Christ savingly or 
as their Saviour, but as he is thus revealed in 
them. This then remains to be the message yet 
to be declared, that God is Light, and in him is 


unrighteous that they may become righteous. | with him and walkin darkness, we lie and do not 
“Upon whom, (saith Job,) doth not his light} the trath. But if we walk in the Light as he is 
arise.” God is Light and Christ is the Light | in the Light, we have fellowship one with another, 
emanating from him, one with the Father; as|and the blood (which is the life of Christ,) 
said Christ, ‘‘Iand my Father are one.”’ “As long | cleanseth us from all sin. But how is this fel- 
as I am in the world I am the light of the world,” | lowship and communion in our once favored 
the same who said, before Abraham was I am, I | Society, like the gold, become dim, and the fine 
am the great characteristic of Deity, the same | gold changed. 

yesterday, to-day, and forever, agreeing with the 
testimony of Johv. “In the beginning was the | not appear that men were called upon to sub- 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the | scribe to, or believe in, certain doctrines, creeds 
Word was God. All things were made by him, | or opinions of men; but church fellowship con- 
and without him was nothing made that was | sisted, as now it should, in walking in the Light, 
made. In him was life, and the life was the | Life and Power of God, evidencing to the world 
lightof men.” And in every age of the world as | that they were disciples of Jesus ; by our love 
men rebelled against this light and life, they | to one another, and that we were examples of 
rejected the Lord of life and glory in his blessed | uprightness in all our dealings with men. How 
appearance in them; thus the Lamb of God has | desirable it is that we, as a people, should recur 
been slain from the foundation of the world, and | to first principles, to our first love, leaving the 
every one, now and forever, who walk in dis-| things that are behind, reaching after and en- 


In the rise of our Religious Society, it does 7 


obedience to the Light they have received, crucify 
to themselves the Son of God afresh, and as the 
Scriptures testify, put him to an open shame. 
And it is written, the Son of Ged, (sometimes 
called the Son of Man, because of his birth in 
Man,) that he came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance. He came to bear witness 
to the Truth; those that are of the Truth, he said, 
heard his voice. He was manifested to take 
away our sins, God sending his own Son in the 


likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin (then and | prayers, intercessions and giving of thanks be | 
He came to | made for all men, and if for all men, surely for 


now) condemning sin in the flesh. 
seek and to save those that were lost. 


deavoring to obtain again that unity of spirit, K 
which is the bond of peace; thus being again f. 


brought into fellowship and communion, one ; 


with another, a communion founded in the experi. ~ 


ence of love to God and love toman; not bound | 
by the narrow limits prescribed by men, but that 


communion and lenity of spirit, which they who ” 


are united in will agree to leave many differ- 
ences out of sight. 
Tt was the exhortation of the Apostle, that | 
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Gospel is hid,” said the Apostle, “it is hid to them | same profession of being led by the spirit, and 
who are lost, whom the god of this world hath | yet holding out to the world the same important 


blinded the minds of them which believe not, | testimonies that truth called the Religious Society 


lest the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, | of Friends to bear. If these, in the spirit and 
who is the image of God, should shine in them.” | feeling of undissembled love, were thus enabled 


John was sent to bear witness to the Light, | to comply with this religious obligation, and were F 


declaring its universality as being that which | found praying, yea, continually praying, for those 


enlightens every man that cometh into the world. | differing from, as well as those particularly united | 


“Tf the | all those called by the same name, making the | 





George Fox was an instrument sent of God to 
call men to “ Mind the Light,” and the great 
mission of the Religious Society of Friends, was 
and remains to bear witness to it. It is, indeed, 
the corner-stone, elect and precious, that manifes- 
tation and Divine principle by which, whatsocver 


with them, all the breaches would be healed and the | 


stumbling-blocks removed that now stand in the 
way of those whose faces are turned Zionwards. 

“The word of God is not bound.” Why then 
limit the Holy One of Israel ? why not desire that 
great be the company of those that publish it, 
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It and that the Word might have free course? The| go very far in advance of public sentiment ; and it 
, o Most High will send by whom he will send, and} seemed to him that this election might possibly 
y believing that all who are rightly sent, having| be a little ahead of that sentiment. He would 
” & freely reccived, will freely give, let us open our} submit this suggestion in all candor. It was 
d ff houses and our hearts to receive such without} generally understood that he entertained pecu- 
e ff distinction ; and we should often be made to| liar views in respect to the policy of wars. If 
h acknowledge, “‘ How beautiful are the feet of| he was in fact an exponent of the views of the 
o them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring} Legislature on that subject, he would cheerfully 
y glad tidings of good things.” undertake to serve the State in the capacity indi- 
il Pe Canada, 3d mo. 6th, 1855. J. W. |cated. With much pleasure would he stand be- 
or fore the militia of the second division, and give 
in be EXTRACT. such orders as he thought best. The first would 
ct Old age is a stage of the human course, which be ~ ground arms!” the second would be 
s most of 7 hope to reach, and therefore the con- “Right about face! Beat your swords into 
> sideration of it interests us all. It is a period ploughshares and your — into pruning-hooks, 
t justly entitled to a general respect, even its and ears pacrngcomncdiccg +s f and he would a 
” failings ought to be touched with a gentle hand ; dismiss ev ery man to his — and his merc _ 
T, and though the petulant and the vain may dise, with an admonition daily to read at his 
:) despise the “ hoary head,” yet the wisest of men fireside the New Testament, and ponder upon its 
1. heh eeneitel tas hes found in the way of tidings of “Peace on earth and good-will to 
ad 3 righteousness, it is a crown of “glory.” I shall | ™°"* —Ledger. 





a little allude tothe errors that are most incident 
to the aged; shall suggest the peculiar dutics 
they ought to practice and point out the conso- 
lations they may enjoy. In the great plan of 
Providence, it is wisely ordered that before we 
are called away from the world, our attachment 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
We are advised and earnestly recommended 
| against frequenting taverns unnecessarily; at- 
| tending places of diversion or amusement of-any 
kind, and being at elections, political controver- 


to it should be dy a: fi ‘= th sies and debates, where matters are discussed not 
a eee ow oe eS oe | ced to ae ie things useful for us to 
day of human life, there is a morning and 2| Enow 


noon, so there should be an evening also, when | Younes Pelentn.-~Yeur weoth 
: : “6 — y predecessors 
the lengthening shadows shall admonish us of| .. 5 the evil of these things, and were led to 


approaching night. Yet we have no reason * be | caution the people in their day against them. 
surprised, if they who have arrived at this deject- | They labored for the spiritual welfare of all classes. 
ing season, feel and lamentthe change which they | powerful and efficient servants in the ministry 
suffer. The complaints therefore of the aged | yore raised up to turn the minds of the people 
should meet with tenderness, rather than censure. | ¢ 4, the things of the world. The call is still 
The a under ae a ought + be | extended, by rightly qualified servants to turn 
tothe hepa jesse, ly Sheena eeler~sedpooed . corruptible, perishing things, and enter the 
it in their turn, and who, perhaps, hereafter may! true fold of rest. There is but one way, it is 
py yer oe 2 ue am h aa oe aaa straight and narrow ; you cannot find it in the 
~< anege terete: Moye Raed pellpe-wsneggtter 4 world, for in the world ye shall have tribulation. 
life have their several trials allotted to them, and | It is not found in music or any vain amusements, 
to bear the infirmities of age, with becoming | and in no books. It isneither above you in the 
patience, is as much their duty, as it is that of| clouds, or around you in the wind. It is in no 
the young to resist the temptations of youthful | house, neither can’ any man give it you. God 


pleasure. By calmly enduring for the short | ,, : : 3 
time that remains what Providence is pleased to | nae OE Ok Se Se ee ee 


inflict. they both ; ; sans! made with hands, but in men’s hearts; he knows 
» bhey potn express & resignation most ac-| every thought and act, and promises abundance 
ceptable to God, and recommend themselves to | 


: joy to all wh j j f 
= esteem and assistance of all who are around | dh aaa ae Se ee 
them. ; ; ' & 7 


its righteousness, and all things necessary will 
| be added to you. Gain this one thing needful 
THE QUAKER MAJOR GENERAL. and all is gained; lose this and all is lost. Then 

When the announcement was made to Hon. | go not after the amusements and vain pursuits 
Eli Jones, a member of the Society of Friends, | of the world, but come to Him who will give 
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ba that he was elected Major General of the Second unalloyed happiness and peace, and who will 
bs division of the military of Maine, that gentleman | teach you as man never taught, for man teaches 
be made a brief speech in the House of Representa- | of things natural; but He will teach you of 
. a tives declining the honor, in which he said:—| things spiritual, and will unfold to your under- 
at © He had ever endeavored to regulate his own con- | standings the mysteries of his kingdom. Then 
it, a duct by the principle that legislation should not | there will be no need for any to say, “ Know the 
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Lord,”’ for all shall know him, from the least to 
the greatest. 
Byberry, 2d mo. 28th, 1855. M. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 17, 1855. 


We have at various times received communi- 
cations from correspondents, both in prose and 
poetry, which have not appeared in our paper. 
The reason for this omission is, that they do not, 
in our judgment, possess sufficient merit to inter- 
est the generality of our readers. 

Where the subject matter of an original com- 
munication is good, but the style defective, we 
have taken the liberty to make verbal alterations 
which do not impair the sense. 

Though our standard of literary excellence is 
not very high, yet a certain degree of correct- 
ness, and clearness of style is necessary when 
any one comes before the public to interest or 
enlighten them. 

We would also remind our contributors that | 
distinct orthograpby and punctuation materially 
aid the compositor. , 

Notices of marriages and deaths should always | 
be accompanied by a responsible name. 





If subscribers who do not keep a file of our peri- 
odical, and may have any of the following num- 
bers of the last volume, they will much oblige 
the publisher by forwarding them to him, viz. | 
No. 1, 27, 29, 30, 39, 42, 43. 





IF I HAD WEALTH. 

It is a frequent feeling, if not utterance, “ Oh 
if I had wealth, how much pleasure it would 
afford me to contribute largely to all benevolent 
and religious objects!’ To one thus expressing 
himself, an aged Christian replied: I am not quite 
so sure of that, and that for several reasons : 

First, You do not seem to realise that God | 
demands a charity commensurate with what we 
have, and not with thut which we have not ; and 
hence, if we do not come up to this real standard, 
it is not probable that we would to an imaginary 
one. 





Fourth, If the love of Christ does not impel 
us to show our attachment to Him under one ar. 
rangement of circumstances, what warrant have 
we to believe that it. will become influential in a 
different position ? 

And, fifth, Charity is likea plant, which must 
be cultivated before it will grow. If we do not 
then begin early to give it our attention, it will 
die out. To postpone giving until we can give 
largely is equivalent to an indefinite postpone- 
ment. The lust of accumulation is most un- 
friendly to the growth of charity; if our charity 
be reluctant when we are poor, it will not likely 
be very prompt when we grow rich. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TWILIGHT HOUR. 


Who is it that has not felt and enjoyed the 
sweet influences of theevening “ twilight-hour ?” 
That portion of the day, which is so peculiarly 
calculated to inspire the mind with feelings of 
devotion, and an humbling sense of our depend- 
ance on God, and of the gratitude due him, for 
the manifold blessings which are so bountifully 
distributed for our acceptance and enjoyment ?— 
That short hour, which seems to partake of 
the beauty and sublimity of the morning, and of 
the tranquillity andserenity of the‘evening—when, 
in the “ cool of the day,’’ we are favored to draw 
into the quiet-—to review the occurrences of the 
past, and feel the precious evidence that we 
have properly improved our time and talents, 
and have been in the faithful discharge of our 
every duty,—when the mind is privileged to 
mingle with the spirits of “ loved ones departed,” 
and to enjoy near and sweet communion with the 
spirits of the “ just made perfect.” While the 
day, oe of our life,) seems to linger yet a 
little longer, as though to stay “ the flight of 
time,” and prolong the opportunity for making 
a comfortable adjustment of our mental accounts, 
before the night closes around us, in which we 
are assured, ‘‘ no man can work.” 

Parents, have you ever observed the calming 
influence of these twilight moments, on the minds 
and feelings of your innocent little children ? 
even while so young as to be unable to under- 
stand ‘“‘ what makes it get so dark,” when, weary 
with their sports and pastimes, they will fondle 
around, and ask you to “‘say some pretty pieces?” 

Oh! mothers, cherish these feelings, encour- 
age such opportunities for instructing the tender, 


Second, It is the willing heart which is most | teachable mind ; and if, on their retiring for the 


commendable in the sight of God; and if the 
heart refuses when our means are small, it is 
vain to excuse our delinquency by a promise of 
generosity in circumstances which may never 
occur, 

Third, You forget that, by God’s blessing, the 
mite of the poor may go much farther than the 
affluent gifts of the rich. 


night, you were in the practice of reciting a few 
instructive verses, or reading some good book, 
you might observe those dear little ones, falling 
into sweet sleep, in a tenderframe of mind. Nor 
will the salutary effect of this kind of instruction, 
be lost with the night’s repose ; it may, be seen 
and felt on the morrow, and each succeeding 
day will furnish evidence of the propriety of this 
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early training. Society will be improved, and 
great will be your reward. E. C. 


3d mo. 1858. 


appeals be too frequently made to their benevo- 
lence and liberality for substantial aid to a pro- 
ject which, once judiciously carried out, is sure 
in all future time to bring relief of a kind that 
cannot be valued in dollars and cents, to those 
whose mental condition appeals with peculiar 
force to the warmest sympathies of every humane 
heart. It cannot, I am sure, be too often stated, 
or too generally known, that our commonwealth, 
with between 2,5000 and 3,000 insane, has hos- 
pital accommodaticns for only 930 ; that Philadel- 
phia and the adjacent country, with certainly 
more than 1,200 insane, can properly receive for 
treatment but 630 ; that all her institutions are 
My position in this Institution renders me| more than rightly filled, and in every year, even 





Physician's Report to the Managers of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital for the Insane for 1854. 


(Concluded from page 825.) 


The appeal for aid to increase the accommoda- 
tions for the Insane which was alluded to in last 
Report, and made the subject of a special appeal 
by the Managers, is thus alluded to by the 
Physician. 


painfully familiar with the circumstances alluded | now, numerous cases are unable promptly to re- 
to, and makes it a duty again to refer to the sub- | ceive proper treatment; that this steadily grow- 
ject, although treated of at some length in my | ing difficulty can only be relieved by the pro- 
last annual Report. No other apology can be | vision of new buildings, and that this Hospital, 
required—if apology of any kind is needed—for | having peculiar advantages for carrying out such 
reminding a Christian community of the suffer-| an object, has devoted to it the seventy acres of 
ings of any portion of its members, of its own|land immediately west of its present pleasure- 
wants and best interests, or for again calling your | grounds—a site that cannot be surpassed for 
attention, and through you, that of the citizens | general adaptation and natural advantages, in a 
of Pennsylvania, to our present deficiency of ac-| single tract, secured from encroachments by 
commodations for the insane; to the loss which | special legislativeenactment—and is now engaged 
is daily resulting from this state of things; to} in providing the means to erect thereon a new 
the rapidly increasing wants of the future; and, | hospital for the insane, with fixtures and arrange- 
above all, indicating the means by which we! ments of so superior a kind as, with the present 
have it in our power promptly and thoroughly to | buildings, to put our city, in this respect, far in 
remove all these deficiencies, and thereby con- | advance of any other on this continent, and to 
fer blessings of the highest character on our | give to those who are mentally diseased advan- 
afflicted feilow-men. It seems to me that the | tages nowhere surpassed. 

real character of insanity, its prevalence amongst! It can hardly be amiss either to say to such a 
us, the means of preventing its development, or | community as ours, distinguished alike for its 
the true principles on which its treatment should | benevolence and liberality, and whose present 
be based, cannot be too often brought to the hospital accommodations—extensive and excellent 
public notice. The community cannot be too| as they are—have sprung mainly from the efforts 
often reminded that this disease pervades all} of private citizens, that cn their contributions 
classes of society, spares neither age, sex, nor| reliance is placed fur the execution of this great 
calling, claims as its victims from one to two in| work; that $250,000 will furnish all that is de- 
every thousand of the population, and that of the | sired; and that as soon as $150,000 are sub- 
total number of sufferers, at least two-thirds | scribed, the buildings will be commenced ; or, to 
should be under special care and treatment in a| remind those who aid in securing its prompt ac- 
well-organized hospital. Nor is it less important | complishment, how much they are doing for their 
that all should know that while insanity, judi- | fellow-citizens, if not for their own immediate 
ciously managed, is, in its early stages, as re and neighbors. If the new Institution 
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ble as most other serious maladies, when neg-| accomplishes—as there is no reason to doubt 

| _ lected, it is almost certain to lead to permanent | that it will—what the present hospital has been 
 _ loss of reason, and that, unlike what occurs in | doing for several years, those who contribute to 
other diseases, home is not commonly the place | this work may feel the fullest assurance that, in 
for its relief, but an institution of a costly char- | proportion to the amount of their contributions, 
acter, specially prepared for the purpose, sur- | they will share in the satisfaction of knowing 
rounded by various means of treatment not else- | that in every year of its existence they have 
where accessible, and officered by individuals of | secured to at least 400 insane persons a partici- 
proper qualifications, is essential to demonstrate pation in the enjoyment of all the comforts of a 
its real curability, or to give the greatest amount | pleasant residence, protection from exposure, and 
of comfort to those who are suffering from it.|the most favorable circumstances to secure an 
Ner can our citizens have too often placed be-| improved mental condition, or to promote their 
* fore them«ertain other indisputable facts, in re- | complete recovery ; that of all these, it may rea- 

_ ference to the amount of this malady among us, | sonably be expected, that from eighty to one 
: _ and our present means of treating it, nor proper | hundred will annually be restored to reason and 
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to usefulness in society, and that many othcrs|renders it exceedingly desirable that the sub. 


will be greatly improved, while the whole com- 
munity will be protected from the dangerous 
acts of many irresponsible men. They may 
know, too, that they have, in the same propor- 
tion, aided in securing, at all times, to between 
thirty and forty indigent patients—who other- 
wise must have been without relief—the best 
treatment, and everything desirable for their 
mental condition, without charge of any kind; 
to sixty or seventy others, in moderate circum- 
stances, the opportunity to be placed under as 
favorable auspices as could be desired, at a rate 
of board considerably below the actual cost of 
their support, while even the most wealthy are 
at the same time enabled to avail themselves of 
advantages which, very often, no amount of 
money could have furnished in a private family. 
Nor should it be forgotten, in the estimate of 
the return which every dollar thus invested is 
sure to yield in all future time, without regard 
to the rise or fall of stocks, that the annual 
benefits are not alone to the four hundred af- 
flicted fellow-beings who are to be residents of 
the Hospital, but almost as much to as many 
families in addition; for frequently the care of 
an insane person in his own house causes an 
amount of anxiety, suffering, and injury to 
others, that cannot easily be realized by those 
who have not examined the subject. How the 
same amount of money can in any other way be 
made to produce as noble results, or secure more 
enduring good, it is difficult to conceive. 

A scheme of benevolence, promising such 
beneficent results as these, of whose urgent neces- 
sity, expediency, and utility, there can be no 
doubt, and against which no reasonable objec- 
tion can be urged, may well claim from our 
fellow-citizens an unusual degree of sympathy 
and support. It is no doubtful project—no vi- 
sionary experiment to test novel views or prin- 
ciples ; but from the very day the new Hospital 
is opened, its usefulness will begin and continue 
as long as the structure and mental disease 
exist. 

The promptness and liberality with which a 
number of our best citizens came forward and 
subscribed to the work upon the first announce- 
ment of the project, and the deep interest ever 
since manifested in its early prosecution by many 
of the most distinguished and prudent men in 
our community, may be regarded as some evi- 
dence of the state of feeling in reference to it 
witk all who have thought seriously on the sub- 
ject, and which—although temporary circum- 
stances may retard the assistance that will here- 
after be cheerfully rendered in some quarters— 
will, I trust, before any long period, secure its 
complete and triumphant accomplishment. Once 
commenced, the work will not be allowed to 
languish or stop short till finished. The length 
of time required to complete such a structure 


scriptions necessary to secure the beginning of 
the building should be obtained at as earlya 
day as possible, and makes prompt aid of special 
importance. 

A few pages of the Report are devoted toa 
sketch of Jacob G. Morris, who lost his life in 
the Arctic, while returning to his native coun- 
try from foreign travel. He became a manager 
of the Hospital in 1844, and from that time took 
an active interest in all its departments, for 
which his persevering energy and active benevo- 
lence peculiarly qualified him. 





A NOBLE DEED. 


During the night of November 26th last, in 
a thick snow storm, the wind blowing a heavy 
gale down the lake, the water chilled and making 
ice fast, the 
Capt. Hacket, struck on the bar outside of Long 
Point out, on the island side, beat over and filled 
with water immediately, some distance from the 
shore, the sea making a complete breach over 
her, driving the crew to the rigging for their 
lives. In the morning at daylight they were 
discovered clinging to the wreck, by Margaret 
Becker, a trapper’s wife, the sole inhabitant of 
that end of the island, her husband being over 
on the main land. She immediately went down 
abreast of the vessel on the beach, and built a 
large fire of logs, made some hot tea, and pre- 
pared some food for them in case they reached 
the shore, to refresh their drooping spirits 
by showing them succor was at hand. All that 
long day, with the tempest raving around her, 
did that heroic woman watch the suffering sea- 
men clinging to the rigging of the wreck. 

Just at niglitfall the captain called to the 
mate, who was on the other side of the rigging, 
that they would all perish if they had to remain 
in the rigging another night, and that he was 
going to attempt to swim ashore ; if he succeeded, 
the rest could follow him; if he drowned, they 
could cling to the rigging and run their chances. 
He leaped overboard and struck out. As he 
reached the undertow and backwater, his strength 
failing, and chilled and benumbed with cold, he 
would certainly have been drowned, had not the 
woman gone to his rescue. She waded in through 
the surf up to her neck, grasping him and drag- 
ging him out safely. The balance of the crew 
then followed him one by one, with the same 
result, this noble woman breasting the sea, atid 
meeting and dragging them out singly as they 
came ashore, being in the main instrumental in 
saving the whole crew. Such noble conduct de- 
serves more than a passing notices She is a 
woman of the most humble position in life, but 
showed herself on this occasion a true heroine, 
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and possessed of the noblest qualities of heart 
and soul.— Buffalo Com. Adv. 


THE ART OF EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from page 824.) 

Tt needs but a glance at the daily life of the 
infant to show that the whole of the knowledge 
of things which is gained before the acquirement 
of speech, is self-gained, that the properties of 
hardness and weight, associated with certain 
visual appearances, the possession of certain 
forms and colors by particular persons, the pro- 
duction of special sounds by animals of special 
aspects, are phenomena which it observes for itself. 

What can be more manifest than the desire of 
children for intellectual sympathy? Mark how 
the infant sitting on your knee thrusts into your 
face the toy it holds, that you may look at it. 
See when it makes a creak with its wet finger on 
the table, how it turns and looks at you, thus 
saying as clearly as it can, ‘Hear this new 
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The spreading recognition of drawing as an 
| clement of education, is one among many signs 
of the more national views on mental culture now 
beginning to prevail. Once more it may be re- 
marked that teachers are at length adopting the 
| course which nature has for ages Ms wan ltd 
‘upon their notice. The spontaneous efforts made 
by children to represent the men, houses, trees, 
and animals around them—on aslate, if they ean 
get nothing better, or with lead-pencil on paper, 
if they beg them—are familiar to all. 

Had teachers been guided by nature's hints, 
not only in the making of drawing a part of edu- 
cation, but in the choice of their nodes of teach- 
ing it, they would dave done still better than 
they have done. The child first tries to repre- 
sent things that are large, things that are attrac- 
tive in color, things round which its pleasurable 
| associations most cluster—human beings from 

whom it has received so many emotions, cows 
| and dogs, which interest by the many phenomena 





sound.” Watch how the elder children come| they present, houses that.are hourly visible and 
into the room exclaiming, ‘mamma, see what aj strike by their size and contrast of parts. And 
curious thing,” “‘ mamma look at this,” “ mamma _| of all the processes of representation, coloring 
look at that,” and would continue the habit, did | gives it most delight. Paper and pencil are good 
not the silly mamma tell them not to teaze her. | in default of something better, but a box of 
Observe how, when out with the nurse maid, each paints, and a brush, these are the treasures. The 
little one runs up to her with the new flower it! drawing of outlines immediately becomes second- 
has gathered, to show her how pretty it is, and | ary to coloring—is gone through mainly with a 
to get her also to say it is pretty. Listen to| view to the coloring ; and if leave can be got to 
the eager volubility with which every urchin de-| color a book of prints, how great is the favor! 
scribes any novelty he has been to see, if only | Now ridiculous as such a position will seem to 
he can find some one who will attend with any | drawing-masters, who postpone coloring, and who 
interest. Does not the induction lie on the sur-| teach form by a dreary discipline of copying 
face? Is it not clear that we must conform our | lines, we believe that the course of culture thus 
course to these intellectual instincts, that we|indicated is the right one. No matter how 
must just systematize the natural process, that | grotesque the shapes produced ; no matter how 
we must listen to all the child has to tell us{daubed and glaring the colors. ‘lhe question is 
about any object, must induce it to say every | not whether the child is producing good draw- 
thing it can think of about such object, must oc-/ ings, but whether it is developing its faculties. 
casionally draw its attention to facts it has not | We wholly disapprove of the practice of draw- 
yet observed, with the view of leading it to notice | ing from copies ; and still more so of that formal 
them itself whenever they occur, and must go discipline in making straight lines, > curved 
on, by and by, to indicate or supply new series of; lines, and compound lines, with which it is the 
things for a like exhaustive examination? ‘fashion of some teachers to begin. 
Object-lessons should not be limited to the con-| —_It has been well said concerning the custom 
tents of the house; but should include those of} of prefacing the art of speaking any tongue bya 
the fields and the hedges, the quarry and the sea | drilling in the parts of speech, and their fune- 
shore. ‘They should not cease with early child-; tions, that it is about as reasonable as prefacing 
hood ; but should be so kept up during youth as| the art of walking by a course of lessons on the 
insensibly to merge into the investigations of the bones, muscles, and nerves of the legs ; and much 
naturalist and the man of science. Here again | the same thing may be said of the proposal to 
we have but to follow nature’s leadings. Where preface the art of representing objects by a 
can be seen an intenser delight than that of| nomenclature and definitions of the lines which 
children picking up new flowers, and watching, they yield on analysis. These technicalities are 
new insects, or hoarding pebbles and shells ?| alike repulsive and needless. By practice they 
Every botanist who has had children with him| will incidentally gather those same scientific 
in the woods, and lanes must have noticed how | terms, which, if presented at first, are a mystery 
eagerly they joined in his pursuits, how keenly | and a weariness. By the time that the volun- 
they searched out plants for him, how intently | tary practice thus initiated has given some steadi- 
they watched whilst he examined them, how they | ness of hand, and some tolerable ideas of propor- 
overwhelmed him with questions. tion, there will have arisen a vague notion of 
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body as presenting its three dimensions in per- 
spective. And when, after sundry abortive 
Chinese-like attempts to render this appearance 
on paper, there has grown up a pretty clear per- 
ception of the thing to be achieved, and a desire 
to achieve it, a first lesson in empirical perspec- | 
tive may be given by means of the apparatus | 


occasionally used in explaining perspective as a} now substitute planes. 


science. 


familiarized with such divisions in numeration, 
and he now proceeds to a comparison of their 
several parts, anda relation of these parts to each 
other. From thence he advances to globes, 
which furnish him with elementary notions of 
the circle, of the curves generally, &. &c. 
Being tolerably familiar with solids, he may 
The transition may be 


A plate of glass so formed as to stand | made very easy. Let the cube, for instance, be 


vertically on the table, being placed before the | cut into thin divisions, and placed on paper; he 


pupil, and a book, or like simple object, laid on 
the other side of it, he is requested, whilst keep- 
ing the eye in one position, to make ink dots 
upon the glass, so that they may coincide with, 
or hide tke corners of this object. He is then 
told to join these dots by lines; on doing which 
he perceives that the lines he makes, hide, or 
coincide with the outlines of the object. And 
then, on being asked to put a sheet of paper on 
the other side of the glass, he discovers that the 
lines he has thus drawn represent the object as | 
hé saw it. ‘Phey not only look like it, but he | 
perceives that they must be like it, because he | 
made them agree with its outlines; and by re- 


will then see as many plane rectangles as he has 
divisions; so with all the others. Globes may 
be treated in the same manner; he will thus see 
how surfaces are generated, and be enabled to 
abstract them with facility in every solid. He 
has thus acquired the alphabet and reading of 
geometry. He now proceeds to write it 

The simplest operation, and therefore the first, 
is merely to place these planes on a piece of 
paper, and pass the pencil round them. When 
this has been frequently done, the plane may be 
put at a little distance, and the child required to 
copy it, and so on.” 

There can be little doubt that geometry had 


moving the paper he can repeatedly convince | its origin in the methods discovered by artisans 
himself that they do ageee with its outlines. | and others, of making accurate measurements for 
The fact is new and striking, and serves him as; the foundations of buildings, areas, inclosures, 
an experimental demonstration, that lines of| and the like; and that its truths came to be 
certain lengths, placed in certain directions on a} treasured up, merely with a view to their im- 
plane, can represent lines of other lengths, and | mediate utility. They should be introduced to 
having other directions in space. Subsequent-| the pupil under analogous relationships; in the 
ly, by gradually changing the position of the | cutting out of pieces for his card-houses, in the 
objectidfe may be led to observe how some lines | drawing of ornamental diagrams for coloring, in 
shorten and disappear, whilst others come into } those various instructive occupations which an 
sight andlengthen. The convergence of parallel | inventive teacher will lead him into. 





lines, and, indeed all the leading facts of perspec- 
tive may, from time to time, be similarly illus- 
trated to him. If he has been duly accustomed 
to self-help he will gladly make the attempt to 


to produce, unassisted, a representation as like 
as he can to one subsequently sketched upon the 
glass. Thus early the pupil learns, almost un- 
consciously, the true theory of a picture, namely, 
that it is a delineation of objects as they appear 
when projected on a plane placed between them 
and the eye. As exhibiting a rational mode of 
communicating primary conceptions in geometry, 
we cannot do better than quote the following 
passage from Mr. Wyde: 

“A child has been in the habit of using cubes 
of arithmetic ; let him use them also for the ele- 
ments of geometry. I would begin with solids, 
the reverse of the usual plan. It saves all the 
difficulty of absurd definitions, and bad explana- 
tions on points, lines, and surfaces, which are 
nothing but abstractions. A cube presents many 
of the principal elements of geometry ; it at once 
exhibits points, straight lines, parallel lites, 
angles, &c. &c. These cubes are divisible into 
various parts. The pupil has already been 


draw one of outlines upon paper, by the eye 
only; and it may soon be made an exciting aim 


From these he may be led on step by step, to 
questions of a more complex kind ; all of which, 
uuder judicious management, he will puzzle 
through unhelped. We have seen a class of 
boys become so interested in making out svlu- 
tions to problems, as to look forward to their 
geometry-lessons as a chief event of the week. 
Within the last month, we have been told of one 
girl’s school, in which some of the young ladies 
voluntarily occupy themselves with geometrical 
questions out of school hours; and of another, 
in which they not only do this, but in which one 
of them is begging for problems to find out dur- 
ing the holiday. There could be no stronger 
proofs than are thus afforded of the practicability, 
and the immense advantage of self-developement. 
A branch of knowledge which as commonly 
taught is dry and even repulsive, may, by follow- 
ing the method of nature, be made extremely 
interesting and profoundly beneficial. 

It should be considered that important moral 
consequences depend upon the habitual pleasure 
or pain which daily lessons produce. No one 
can compare the faces and manners of two boys, 
the one made happy by mastering interesting 
subjects, and the other made miserable by dis- 
gust with his studies, by consequent failure, by 
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cold looks, by threats, by punishment, without 
seeing that the disposition of the one is being 





' benefited, and that of the other greatly injured. 
Whoever has marked the effect of intellectual 
success upon the mind, and the power of the 
. mind over the body, will see that in the one case 


both temper and health are favorably affected ; 

whilst in the other there is danger of perma- 

nent moroseness, timidity and even constitutional 

depression. To all which considerations we | 
must add the further one, that the relationship 

between teachers and their pupils is, other things 

equal, rendered friendly and influential, or an- 

tagonistic and powerless, according as the system 

of culture, produces happiness or misery. 

To the many verdicts of distinguished teachers, 
may be here added that of Professor Pillans, 
who asserts that, “where young people are | 
taught as they ought to be, they are quite as | 
happy in school as at play, seldom less delighted, 
nay often more, with the well directed exercise 
of their mental energies, than with that of their 
muscular powers.” 

As suggesting a final reason for making edu- 

a cation a process of self-instruction, and by conse- 
Ka quence a process of pleasurable instruction, we | 
‘7 may advert to the fact, that in proportion as it | 
is made so, is there a probability that education 
 _ will not cease when school days end. The men 
+ _ to whom in boyhood information came in dreary | 
| _ tasks along with threats of punishment, and who 
were never led into habits of independentenquiry, | 
are unlikely to be students in after years ; whilst 
those to whom it came in natural forms, at the 
proper times, and who remember its facts as not 
only interesting in themselves, but as the oc- | 
casions of a long series of gratifying successes, | 
are likely to continue through life that self-in- | 
struction commenced in youth. 
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TO A FRIEND ON A SUDDEN BEREAVEMENT. 


Thy loss is great, but One alone now comfort can im- | 


part; 

He’ll pour the balm into thy wound and heal thy 
bleeding heart: 

He stills the torrent of our grief and bids it all be calm: | 

Oh look to him, friend of my youth, He is the great 
L am. 


’Tis hard for us, while sorrowing here, to see with 
mortal eyes 

That trials such as thine, are sent as blessings in dis- 
guise ; 

To teach us that this world below is not our place of 
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rest— 
Oh let us meekly bow to Him whose will is ever best. 


j Let us - followers of the Lamb and children of the 
ta ight; ~ 
, Let ull our lamps be duly trimmed, our garments 
washed and white; 
That when we’re called to meet our Gud, triumph- 
antly we’ll sing, 
i ** Oh, grave, where is thy victory? Ob, death, where 


* 


is thy sting ?”” 
3d mo., 1855. i H. L. W. 
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THE QUIET ROUND OF DUTY. 


j BY EDWARD ©, JONES. 


Let others view in stirring scenes, 
Excitement keen, and beauty, 

On humbler toils my spirit leans, 
The quiet round of duty. 


Secluded in its lowly bed, 

The violet safely groweth, 

And from its modest cup is shed 
The fragrance God bestoweth. 


Why should we ask the meed of praise, 
Our actions to emblazon, 

He who his vanity displays, 

But seeks some great occasion. 


Far better, closeted at home, 
Our Jabor be pursuing, 

Than grave upon the upper dome 
Whatever we are doing. 


To dry the tear with secret hand, 
To bless the faint and weary, 

To point the sad one to the land, 
Unlike our Earth so dreary !-— 


Oh ! miinistrations such as these, 
Performed, but never lauded, 
The Master of our spirits sees, 
And will bestow the plaudit. 


*¢ See, that thou tell no man,” said He, 
When gratitude was springing, 

For health restored, which to the sick, 
Its balm and joy were bringing. 


** See that thou tell no man.” Be this 
The motto of our actions, 

Nor think we eulogy is bliss 

In our minute transactions. 


Back to the hearthstone let us glide, 
When we have done our duty, 
Careless if none but God beside 
Discerns its moral beauty. 


His smile when won is richer crown, 
Than noblest kingdom offers, 

Maxe but that recompense thine own, 
And spurn Earth’s bursting coffers. 


Let others view in stirring scenes, 
Excitement keen, and beauty, 

On humbler toils my spirit leans, 
The quiet round of duty. 





To a Friend who had formed a Wreath of 
Faded Autumn Leaves. 


Though Autumn leaves these beauties 
But with her dying breath, 

It has been thine to weave them 
Jn an enduring wreath. 


Thus from the chequered leaflets 
With which life’s path is strewn, 

Bright garlands may be woven 
For an immortal crown. 


A.D. M. 


ee 


Bulwer, the novelist, says in a letter to a 


friend, “1 have closed my career as a writer of 
fiction. I am ‘gloomy and unhappy. I have 
exhausted the powers of life chasing pleasure 
where it is not to be found.” 
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THE OLD STATE HOUSE BELL, PHILAD’A. 


The old bell which first proclaimed liberty to 
the United Colonies from the State House 
steeple, and which for years past has been an 
object of attraction in Independence Hall, now 
occupies a position in the hall immediately in 
front of the portrait of Lafayette, close by the 
statue of Washington, on a pedestal designed 
for the purpose by Frederick Graff, Esq. The 
pedestal is octagonal in shape with a double base. 
Upon the base are placed, at the corners, eight 
fasces surmounted by the liberty eap and other 
emblems, and upon the fillets which bind the 
reeds of these fasces, are tastefully arranged the 
names of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, indicative of the effect of that act 
in binding the Union together. Upon the 
fasces are shields—one containing the coat of 
arms of the United States; a second, the arms of 
the State of Pennsylvania; a third, the arms of 
the City of Philadelphia; and the fourth, the 
following :— The ringing of this bell first an- 
nounced to the citizens who were anxiously 
waiting the result of the deliberations of Con- 
gress, (which were at that time held with closed 
doors,) that the Declaration of Independence 
had been decided upon; and then it was that the 
bell proclaimed liberty throughout the land to 
all the inhabitants thereof!’ The American 
flag is gracefully festooned between the fasces, 
and binds them by its ample folds. The carving 
was executed by a young man in this city 
named T. Daily. The bell is surmounted by a- 
large gilt eagle. The pedestal is painted with 
white China gloss, with the coat of arms, names 
of signers, and inscription on the shields in gilt. 

The subjoined history of this bell may not 
prove uninteresting. - The copies of the annexed 
letters, addressed to Robert Charles of London, 
in 1751 and 1758, by Isaac Norris and others, 
on the subject, explain themselves, and that the 
inscription on the bell was ordered to be east 
twenty-five years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed :— 


November 1, 1751. 

“‘ Respected Friend, Robert Charles :—The As- 
sembly having ordered us (the Superintendents 
of the State House) to procurea bell from Eng- 
land, to be purchased for their use, we take the 
liberty to apply ourselves to thee to get a good 
bell of about two thousand pounds weight, the 
cost of which we presume may amount to about 
one hundred pounds sterling, or perhaps with 
the charges something more, and accordingly we 
have enclosed a first bill of exchange by John 
Porsins & Son on Thomas Flowerden & Co. for 
£100 sterling. We would have chosen to remit 
a larger bill at this time, but will take care to 


. furnish more as soon as we can be informed how 


much may be wanted. 
We hope and rely on thy care and assistance 
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in this affair, and that thou wilt procure and for- 
ward it by the first good opportunity, as our 
workmen inform us it will be much less trouble 
to hang the bell before the scaffolds are struck 
from the building where we intend to place it, 
which will not be done till the end of next sum- 
mer or beginning of the fall. Let the bell be 
cast by the best workmen, and examined care- 
fully before it is shipped, with the following 
words, well shaped, in large letters around it, 
viz: “By order of the Assembly of the Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, for the State House in 
the City of Philadelphia, 1752,” and under- 
neath, “ Proclaim Liberty through all the land, 
to all the inhabitants thereof.” Levit. xxv. 10. 
As we have experienced thy readiness to serve 
this Province on all occasions, we desire it may 
be our excuse for this additional trouble from 
Thy assured Friends, 
Isaac Norris, 
Tuomas LEEcH, 
EpwaRD WARNER.” 
March 10, 1753. 
“Tn aprevious letter I gave information that 
our bell was generally liked and approved of, 
but in a few days after my writing I had the 
mortification to hear that it was cracked by a 
stroke of the clapper without any other violence, 
as it was hung up to try the sound ; though this 
was not very agreeable to us, we concluded to 
send it back by Capt. Budden, but he could not 
take it on board; upon which, two ingenious 
workmen undertook to cast it here, and I am just 
informed that they have this day opened the 
mould, and have got a good bell, which, I con- 
fess, pleases me much, that we should first ven- 
ture upon and succeed in the greatest bell cast, 
for aught I know, in English America. The 
mould was finished in a very masterly manner, 
and the letters, I am told, are better than in 
the old one. When we broke up the metal, our 
judges here generally agreed it was too high and 
brittle, and cast several little bells of it to try 
the sound, and fixed upon a mixture of an ounce 
and a half of copper to one pound of the old 
bell, and in this proportion we now have it.” 
April 14, 1753. 
A native of the Isle of Malta, and a son of 
Chas. Stow, were the persons who undertook to 
cast our bell. They made the mould in a mas- 
terly manner, and run the metal well, but upon 
trial, it seems they have added too much copper 
in the present bell, which is now hung up in its 
place. But they were so teazed with the witti- 
cisms of the town, that they had a new mould 
in great forwardness before Mesnard's arrival, 
and will very soon be ready to make a second 
essay. If this should fail, we will embrace 
Lister’s offer and send the unfortunate bell again 
to him by the first opportunity. 
In the Pennsylvania Packet of June 7, 1753, 
the following notice appeared : ‘ Last week was 
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raised and fixed in the State House steeple, the 
new great bell, cast here by Pass and Stow, 
weighing 2080 pounds, with this motto :—‘Pro- 
claim Liberty through all the land, to all the in- 
habitants thereof.” 

From the above it will be perceived that the 
bell now in the Hall is the one which announced 
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and he should have but three. Conscience be- 
gan to reprove him, but selfishness made him 
wish to keep the fourth coin as his own. The 
latter appealed the hardest ; and fearing lest the 
druggist should discoyer his mistake and recall 
him, he hurried off homeward. 

The jug having no handle, John was forced 


the Declaration of Independence, and the first | to carry it by a string tied around its neck. This 
bell of any magnitude cast on this continent. It | so cut his fingers, that after changing it from one 


was cast by Pass & Stow, whose names appear 
on it, and is composed, in part, of the original 
bell ordered by Mr. Norris. 
with those of Christ Church and others, was 
removed from the city and buried in the Dela- 
ware river, opposite Trenton, in order to prevent 
their destruction by the British army, which at 
that period occupied the city.—Ledyer. 





THE FOUR PISTAREENS. 


John was born in New Jersey, and when about 
thirteen years of age came to Philadelphia to 
learn a trade. He was bound as an apprentice 
to his brother, who was a coach waker, whose 
place of business was in the northern part of the 
city. One of the things which John had to do 
in his new situation, was to go to the drug store 
for oil. He had an old jug witha handle to 
carry the oil in. The jug was large enough to 
contain a half gallon, which was the quantity of 
oil he was usually sent for, and for this he com- 
monly had to pay twenty-five cents. One day 
when he was sent for the half gallon of oil, he 
took a dollar note with him to pay for it. The 
oil had fallen in price, and was selling for twenty 
cents a gallon, but as he did not ask the druggist 
the price, he did not think of telling him. When 
the oil was put in the jug, John handed the note, 
and received as change four pistareens. A pis- 
tareen is a Spanish coin, not much smaller than 
a quarter of a dollar, and it was considered to be 
worth twenty cents. Fifty years ago, when the 
event we are narrating took place, there were a 
great many pistareens in circulation in Philadel- 
phia, but now they are seldom seen. 

John, who never had much to do with money 
changing, was ignorant of the value he had re- 
ceived, and supposed the druggist had, through 
mistake, given him four quarters of a dollar in- 
stead of three. He knew that he ought to do to 
others as he would have others do to him ; and 
that it was as dishonest to take advantage of 
another’s mistake as to cheat in any other way. 
His first impulse, therefore, was to return one of 
the pieces to the man. 

Before he had time to carry his feelings into 
practice, the thought occurred to him, that he 
would give three of them to his brother, and 
keep the fourth for himself. He closed his hand 
upon the money, picked up the jug and left the 
store. He stopped, however, upon the step, and 
looked at his money. There were certainly four, 


In 1777 this bell, | rest. 


hand to the other several times, he was com- 
pelled to stop at the distance of a square and 
Setting down the oil, and seating himself 
upon a step, he took out his supposed quarters 
of a dollar to convince himself that there was one 
too many. But though he congratulated him- 
self on the circumstance, John’s heart was not 
at ease. He knew he ought to have returned 
one of the pieces to the druggist ; that in keeping 
it he was acting dishonestly, and that he ought 
still to turn back and correct the mistake. But 
covetousness was as busy as conscience, and soon 
found a number of reasons why he might keep 
the money. The druggist ought not to have 
made the mistake, and would justly lose by bis 
carelessness ; and that, in short, a quarter of a 
dollar-was but a trifle with him, and would not 
be missed, while to the little reasuner it was a 
large amount. Besides, it was too late now to 
return. Ifhe did he would probably be cen- 
sured for not returning it at first, and then he 
would be wronging his brother of his valuable 
time, by returning to rectify a mistake. He pro- 
ceeded on his way. 

By the time he had reached a second corner, 
his conscience as well as his jug began to be 
very heavy again. THe sat down to rest and to 
settle the dispute between his principles and de- 
sires; and again went on his way determined to 
keep the money, but by no means satisfied that 
he was doing right. 

The next corner brought John a third time to 
a stand. Rest soon relieved the smartings of his 
hands, but not the cuttings of his conscience. 
He meditated some minutes. Conscience now 
became urgent in her demands. But he was 
ashamed to go back. 

He wished he had obeyed the first impulse. 
He felt very unhappy. But he must not delay. 
He had already been a good while about his 
errand. He took up his jug. He was unde- 
cided "whether to go or return. He stood one 
moment, and then honest principle conquered, 
and he determined to go back. 

It was a hard task to trudge back three long 
squares with a heavy jug without a handle, and 
more than once he had almost given up bis honest 
resolution. But he persevered, reached the store, 
and set down his load. ‘You have given me 
too much change,” said he, presenting the four 
pistareens to the druggist. ‘‘ You haye given 
me four quarter dollars instead of three.” The 
| druggist inquired how far he had got. before he 
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discovered the mistake. This confused John 
very much, and he imagined the druggist knew 
all that had taken place, He only knew that 
from the time John had been gone, he must 
have got to some distance, and he wished to 
know how far. Supposing from his silence that 
he did not understand him, he repeated the ques- 
tion in another shape : “I say how far, my boy, 
have you been since you were here?” ‘ To 
Callowhill street.” “You think there is a 
quarter too much, do you? Well, you ma 
have that for your honesty.” John thanked 
him, and putting the pistarcens in his pocket, 
without suspecting the joke, he resumed his 
burd:n with far different feelings from those that 
had filled his bosom half an hour before. And 
as he was about leaving the store, “ Stop, my 
man,” said the druggist, “I will not deceive 
you. You have your right change. The oil 
is twenty cents, and those four pieces are-worth 
twenty cents each. Here is a quarter or twhety. 


five cents,” continued the benevolent storekegper, 
taking one from the drawer, ‘‘ which I will give 
you. You can notice the difference between them 
as you go home, and let me advise you always to 
deal as honestly as you have to-day.” P 
Who can imagine the feelings of the “omy 


he saw the real state of the matter, and k in 
an instant that, had he persevered in his sipfal 
project, he must, from the very nature of the 
circumstances, have been discovered. 

“Had I carried out my first intention,”’ said 
he to a friend to whom he related the occurrénce, 
*¢ T should have handed by brother three of the 
pistareens. He would of course have asked for 
the balance, and I should have been drivén to 
add falsehood to my crime, by saying that was 
all he gave me. Inall probability, | should ‘have 
been detected and sent back to my father in dis- 
grace. It would have stamped my character 
with dishonesty, from which I might never have 
recovered.” 

As it was, he picked up his jug, and with a 
light heart and rapid step proceeded up the street. 

€ was so rejoiced at the happy result, and so 
thankful for his preservation, that he set out on 
arun, and did not feel the old string cut his 
fingers till he reached the third corner, whete he 
bad resolved to return to the store. Dusing 
thirty-five years that he lived after this egent, 
he never forgot the lesson it taught him; and 
through his life, in private business and public 
office, he ever acted under the firm conviction, 
that “ honesty was the best policy.” 


ADVICE FOR YOUNG MEN. 

It is impossible for us to say what occupation 
would be most lucrative to a young man, pafticu- 
larly as we know nothing of his talents or ac- 
quirements. We would however, say, asa gene- 

‘ral rule to all, “do not make haste to be rich.” 
Adopt some safe and regular business, in which 


yov ~ realize a comfortable living, and be con. 
tent. Ifa person is prudent economical, 
there is generally no danger but he will succeed, 
The idea of “getting rich” is a vain and foolish 


one, and men generally spend half their lives in 


finding out that to accomplish this object is a 
useless undertaking. There aré thousands of 
persons at the present time suffering from the 
pangs of poverty, who if they had been content 
with a sufficiency, would now have been comfor- 
table and happy. The education that we get in 
the world is more dearly bought than our youth- 
ful instruction, and it would be well if young 
men would more ‘generally profit by the example 
which every day life affords them. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anv] Meat.—The Flour nfarket is firm 
with little inquiry for export. Last sales of 
good brauds at $9 12 a $9 25, and for home con- 
sumption at $9 25a $9 50 for good brands; extra 
at $10 25 a $11.00. Last sales of Rye Flour at 
$6 12 per barrel, and Corn meal at $4 12. 

Grain.—Wheat is still scarce. Free sales of 
prime red at $2 18, and of Southern and Pennsyl- 
vania white within the range of $2 22 a $2 25. 
Rye is in demand at $1 25 per busiel. Corn is 
steady; sales of yellow at 90c afloat, and 88 in store. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Summer Session of this School will commence 
on the 7th of Fifth month next. “It is situated near 
the village of Ercildoun, three miles south-west of 
Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia Rail- 
road, from which place pupils are conveyed free of 
charge. 

The branches comprising a thorough English edu- 
cation are taught. Scientific Lectures are delivered 
during the term, illustrated by appropriate apparatus, 
Terms $5.00 per session of twenty weeks. Drawing 
$5.00 extra. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Principal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester 
Co., Pa. SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 

3d mo. 24—6t. Principal. 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
GIRLS.—This School is handsomely situated in 
Unionville, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

The Summer Session will commence on the First 
day of Fifth month next, and continue twenty-weeks. 
The Course of Instruction embraces all the usual 
branches of a solid English Education; also Drawing, 
and the French Language. No extra charge except 
for the Freneh, which will be Five Dollars per term. 

Terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, $50 per 
Session. One half payable in advance, the remainder 
at the close of the term. 

Boys from seven to ten years of age will also be 
received, and especial care be taken to preserve the 
health and guard the morals of those placed in charge 
of the Principal. 

Daily access may be had to the school by means of 
Public Stages from Wilmington, West Chester, and 
Cochianville. 

For Circulars, address, 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
Green Lawn, B. S., Uniunville Post Office. 
3d mo. 17-—-2m. pd. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 
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